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HOW GOD GETS THE LAW FULFILLED: ROM. 8:1-4 



PROFESSOR FREDERICK L. ANDERSON, D.D. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 



These verses at once summarize all the previous teaching of the 
epistle and advance the argument to its highest level. They are 
therefore indispensable to an understanding of this letter, and express, 
as well as any other passage of equal length, the very center of the 
Glad News, which is the power of God unto salvation (1:16). 

The first five chapters have dealt with the God-given righteous- 
ness or right relation to law, which for the guilty sinner can mean only 
a free and undeserved pardon, granted on the sole condition of faith. 
The sixth and seventh chapters assure us that this is only the begin- 
ning of salvation, that God not only freely pardons the guilty sinner 
who exercises faith, but that through this pardon and a life-union 
with Christ, God emancipates the pardoned sinner from the power 
of sin and progressively makes him inwardly holy. So while chaps. 
1-5 deal with Pardon through Faith, chaps. 6 and 7 begin the dis- 
cussion of Sanctification through Union with Christ. 

Still, although 6 : 1-1 1 and 7 : 6 tell us plainly that the crisis of par- 
don is also the beginning of a new life in Christ, chaps. 6 and 7 as a 
whole, profound as they are, are unsatisfactory. In the latter part of 
chap. 6 the stress is laid on the human will, which in chap. 7 is shown 
to be inefficient in raising men to higher things, and moreover in chap. 7 
the struggle between the higher and lower in man is left so distressingly 
indecisive that we come to chap. 8 depressed, if not discouraged. Chap. 
8 lifts us out of psychology into grace and life, and power and triumph. 
It reasserts, amplifies, explains, and gloriously vindicates all the noble 
truths of 6:1-11. It is the apostle's paean of victory, his master- 
piece in praise of divine grace and love to guilty sinners. With- 
out it, we could never have so well understood either his gospel or 
himself. 

"There is therefore now no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus" (8:1). These words put together the two great thoughts of 
the letter up to this point. "There is no condemnation," means that 
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there is full and free pardon (chaps. 1-5) ; " to them that are in Christ 
Jesus" takes up the great thought of 6:1 — 7:6, that the pardoned 
sinner enters into vital union with Christ. "Now," after the long 
and weary struggle and defeat of the awakened sinner face to face 
with the law, battling in his own strength (7 : 14-25), "now" a Savior, 
even Christ Jesus (7:25a), has been found to deliver us from the 
body of this death, and the two steps in that deliverance are pardon 
on the basis of faith and life-union with the Savior. Only in the 
warmth of God's love and the sunlight of his favor can the pardoned 
sinner live and grow and conquer. 

With 8 : 2 comes the advance in thought. Here we learn why and 
how defeat and condemnation are done away. Here at last appears 
the power of the Spirit, of whom we felt the lack in chap. 6, and 
whose absence was so conspicuous a source of the miserable failure 
and defeat of 7:14-25. "For," says the apostle, giving the reason 
why condemnation can no longer threaten the believer, "the law," 
the authoritative principle, "of the Spirit of life," the life-giving Spirit, 
"made me free," at the moment of regeneration, "from the law," 
the authoritative principle, "of sin," and so of "death." And all 
this "in Christ Jesus." In union with him, in the sphere of his 
influence, under the warming influence of his life, the freeing took 
place. Sin and death formerly lorded it over me, and so I was con- 
stantly under condemnation, but the life-giving Spirit was shed 
abroad in my heart, and with him came pardon and peace. Sin, 
condemnation, and death could not tarry, but disappeared as the 
darkness before the rising sun. God cannot condemn a man in 
whom his own Spirit is the dominating force and guarantee of final 
perfection. The new life-principle makes the new man, and the 
new man comes into new and delightful relations with God. 

Vs. 3 starts some difficult questions. "For" shows that the verse 
is the reason for or explanation of something, and it is probably best 
to say that it explains how the life-giving Spirit frees man in union 
with Christ from the tyranny of sin and death. God, as ever (Rom. 
3 : 25 ; 5 : 8 ; II Cor. 5:18), was at the bottom of the gracious plan and 
did what the law so lamentably failed to accomplish. And what was 
it that "the law could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh ?" 
In 7:14-25 is the sufficient answer — it could not get itself fulfilled 
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even by the man who had been awakened by its imperative demands. 
It could not give life (Gal. 3:21), nor moral power, nor spiritual 
victory. It could only condemn, yea, and excite sin (7:8). This 
impotency of the law is no fault of its own. In itself it is holy, just, 
and good (7:12), but it "was weak through the flesh," through the 
sinful nature of man. And this very impotency of the law is just the 
proof of sin's exceeding sinfulness (7:13). 

Now what the law could not do, God did, i. e., he "condemned 
sin in the flesh." What can this mean ? It must mean something 
more than or different from "condemned," for God did "what the 
law could not do," and the law certainly could condemn, indeed that 
was its pre-eminent function. But the law's condemnation did not 
end the power of sin, and this is just what God's condemnation did. 
God condemned sin in such a way as to end its dominion in the 
believer's heart. The great tyrant is at last brought up for sentence, 
and that divine sentence, certain of execution, forever rendered him 
impotent to hurt or harm. So the word "condemned" here means 
"condemned and broke the power of sin." It is doubtless suggested 
by the word "condemnation" of 8:1. There is now no condemna- 
tion for the Christian. 

God then condemned and broke the power of sin, "in the flesh," 
that is, in man's sinful nature, in that very sphere where sin had 
lorded it so long. And how did he do this ? By "sending his own 
Son" — this measures the cost to God and the love of his heart — "in 
the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin." "In the likeness of sinful 
flesh" is a very peculiar phrase, but there was really no other 
open to Paul. He could not say "in the flesh," meaning human 
nature, for he had just above used the term flesh to mean "sinful 
flesh," and "sinful flesh" he will not say that Christ took. He could 
not say "in the likeness of flesh," for that would give us a phantom 
Christ, who was not really human. He would not say "in sinful 
flesh." So he must say "in the likeness of sinful flesh." His nature 
was like our sinful nature and yet unlike in the particular of sin. 
Note how carefully Paul guards the sinlessness of Jesus (cf. II Cor. 
5:21). "And for sin;" the Greek words constitute the technical ex- 
pression for "sin-offering," as every student of the Septuagint knows; 
cf . also Heb. 10 : 6, 8. So God condemned and destroyed sin in human 
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nature by sending his own Son in that human nature, yet without 
sin, and as a sacrificial sin-offering (cf. 3:25). 

And all this had one great object, viz. (vs. 4), "that the ordin- 
ance," the righteous requirement, "of the law might be fulfilled 
in us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit," who are not 
determined and ruled by the old sinful nature, but by the Spirit of 
God. This fulfilling of the righteous requirement of the law was 
what the law itself could not effect, but God has brought about. 
Now that the rule of sin, which hindered the fulfilment of the 
law, is done away, men think, desire, purpose the things of the 
Spirit, and the law, in principle, is fulfilled in conduct. The end and 
object of the whole plan of salvation is men controlled by the Spirit 
and doing God's will, of which his law is a transcript. 

How does this life-giving Spirit get the authoritative control of 
men ? I cannot refrain from quoting Dr. Paterson of Aberdeen. 1 

The sacrificial death of Christ was an event which broke the power of sin as 
the dominant principle of humanity. It does not exhaust Paul's teaching as to 
the mode of its efficacy, to say that on the ground of the sacrifice God accepts 
and sanctifies the sinner. He also teaches that in the death of Christ there took 
place a death 0} mankind to sin. " If one died for all, then all died " (II Cor. 
5:14; Rom. 8:3). Humanity was then in a manner comprehended in him, 
and although the realization was to be partial and gradual, contemporaneously 
with his death it died in principle to the old order in which the flesh held the 
nobler elements in thrall. Christ routed sin in the sphere of human nature, and 
a new humanity was thus potentially created. 

And I would add that the very same conception is found in Heb. 
2 : 14, 15 : " Since then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, he 
also himself in like manner" — on equal terms — "partook of the 
same; that through death he might bring to naught him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil; and might deliver all them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage." 
And also, that the connecting link between this potential victory on 
the cross and in the resurrection, and the believer's own victory is the 
believer's subjective appropriation of the spiritual experience of 
Christ, so far forth as that is possible, and it is possible in essence. 

These verses have no meaning for those who are " alive apart from 
the law" (7:9) as Paul was "once," for those who have not been 

'Hastings, Bible Dictionary, Vol. IV, p. 345 a. 
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awakened to the moral struggle. But for those who find themselves 
in the losing fight of the higher against the lower nature (7 : 14-25), 
who are torn by the opposite forces of conscience and passion, who, 
spurred on by the stern and righteous demands of God's law, battle 
in their own strength and find it to be miserable weakness, for these 
men and for all whom Christ has delivered from that " body of death," 
these words are the sweetest music. They sing of essential victory, 
and the rational means and hope of complete triumph. 

Jesus Christ, God's own Son, our own brother, fought out the 
fight with sin and death under essentially the same conditions in 
which we find ourselves. These dreadful foes cannot boast an unin- 
terrupted course of victory, but have been defeated in a life-and- 
death struggle by Jesus Christ, and by millions who have overcome 
through him. This gives us hope, and tempts us also to believe that 
our losing fight may be turned into a victory by the power of the 
living Christ. The first step is a profound hatred of sin, and a sense 
of our own guilt and weakness. This can be obtained nowhere so 
well as at the cross. When we see that sin crucified the righteous 
and loving Jesus, and struck at the life of incarnate holiness ; when 
we see it clouding the spiritual sunshine of his filial heart, and that 
heart breaking under its weight; when, looking into that heart, we 
see what it has cost God in suffering and love to save us, then we die 
with Christ. Sin is seen in its inherent wickedness and is for us 
forever condemned. The love of it and its power over us are irre- 
trievably broken; henceforth we feel toward it as Christ, as God 
feels toward it. And having shared Christ's death, we share his 
life; the Spirit is shed abroad in our hearts, and abides there as the 
ruling principle of our lives, as grace and power divine. And rising 
from this change from midnight to day, filled with everlasting grati- 
tude and love, we know that God has pardoned fully and freely 
and all of grace, that the old life is gone and a new life has come, 
and that so long as we live under the shadow of the cross, and in the 
power of the resurrection, and under the leadership of the Spirit, we 
are in the way of victory and eternal life. This is the gospel, the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, the way to 
fulfil the law, which is the will of God, in love and joy. 



